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PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Pr DislLiD: 


Albert Bushnell Hart comes from mixed 
Swedish and English ancestry. ~The family name 
of Hart is inherited from Stephen Hart, an Eng- 
lish settler at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1632, 
and later one of the founders of Connecticut. His 
mother, Mary Crosby Hornell (Hart), was the 
daughter of Rev. George Hornell, a minister of 
the gospel and frontier pastor and missionary. 
George Hornell was the son of Judge George 
Hornell, founder of Hornellsville, now the city of 
Hornell, in the State of New York. The elder 
George was the son of Rey. Nicholas or Nils 
Hornell, a Swedish pastor, who came to America 
in 1762, for a time (1763) officiated in the Old 
Swedes Church in Philadelphia, and finally settled 
at York, Pennsylvania, where he married Anna 
Davis in Christ’s Lutheran Church, December 
18, 1764. 


The immigrant Hornell and his descendants 
were strong characters, large in stature and of 
more than ordinary ability. Rev. Nils Hornell, 
founder of the family in America, is described as, 
‘fa forceful speaker and a pastor who can do big 
things.’’ His son, the elder George, was also a 
man of extraordinary ability. He had the sagacity 
to locate on the upper waters of the Susquehanna, 
where there was a water highway down to Chesa- 
peake Bay. Here he owned a mill, making him a 
power in the community and he was remarkable 
for his influence over the neighboring Indians. 
He was also a slaveholder like many other New 
Yorkers of that period. He left numerous chil- 
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dren, among them Anne Moore Hartranft (?) 
who lived for many years at Hastings, Minnesota. 
He was made a local magistrate and commonly 
ealled ‘‘Judge.’’? There is a tradition of his sav- 
ing up grain, foreseeing a dearth, so that he might 
provide at a low price for the needs of his 
neighbors. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart was born in 
Clarksville, Pennsylvania, July 1, 1854. He en- 
tered Harvard University in 1876 and was grad- 
uated from there four years later. After spending 
three years of study in America, Germany, 
and France, he was given the Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at Freiburg, Baden, in 1883. The same 
year he was appointed instructor in American 
History at Harvard and in 1887 he was promoted 
to Assistant Professor in History. In 1897 he 
was made full Professor. In 1910 a new Chair, 
the Eaton Professorship of the Science of Govern- 
ment, was established at the University. Pro- 
fessor Hart was made the ineumbent of this 
Chair, and continued his services till his retire- 
ment from active service in the University in 
1926. During his fifty years of connection with 
Harvard, Professor Hart has written countless 
articles on many subjects and a large number of 
books on history and government. Besides, he 
has edited several volumes of documents, and 
THe American Natron, a monumental cooperative 
history of the United States of America, part of 
which was written by Professor Hart himself. 


Few University men of our generation have 
so profoundly influenced our thought and policies 
as he. He has been an inspiration to an army 
of young men who have gone forth from Harvard 
with new ideals and larger views, as a result of 
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his teaching. Not only to the men, who during 
half a century have come under his direct in- 
fluence at Cambridge, has he been a source of 
inspiration. Young investigators in American 
history and government everywhere have been 
encouraged by his sympathetic advice and friend- 
ly interest. His big and kindly heart has wel- 
comed._ new additions to the ranks of scholarship 
with a warmth and a sympathy that has left last- 
ing impressions, and been a stimulus and incentive 
to high ideals and unselfish labor for knowledge 
and research. 


His independent view-point has often created 
new vantage-grounds from which problems of the 
past and the present take on new interpretations 
and make past events and future possibilities 
stand out with fresh colors in new perspectives. 


In the beginning of the World War, Professor 
Hart took a stand on neutral rights and wrote a 
series of articles for the New York Times and 
other publications on the continuance of American 
neutral commerce as against the depredations of 
either party in the war. 


Professor Hart, having risen to unusual 
eminence in two fields of scholarship—History 
and the Science of Government—has received 
many honors. In 1909 he was President of the 
American Historical Association, one of the 
highest distinctions that can come to an American 
scholar; and in 1912 he was President of the 
American Political Science Association. He has 
received several honorary degrees. 


He has taken a lively interest in American 
politics. From 1917 to 1919 he sat as a member 
of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention. 
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He was an ardent supporter of Theodore Roose- 
velt of the Bull Moose party. He has been a 
member of several Commissions and Boards and 
he is one of the leading spirits in the George 
Washington Memorial Commission for a Proper 
Celebration of Washington’s Birthday in 1932. 


Professor Hart married in 1889. He has two 
sons, Albert and Adrian, born in 1897. Mrs. Hart, 
a lady of charming personality and rare accom- 
plishments, an ideal professor’s wife, died in 
1924. Professor Hart retired from his profes- 
sorship in June, 1926, but he is as active in lectur- 
ing and writing as ever. He was to have lectured 
as Harvard Exchange Professor at the Sorbonne 
in Paris last Spring, but his plans were changed. 
Last summer (1927) he made an extensive tour 
through Sweden, the land of his maternal great- 
great-grandfather and visited Hoor, the birth- 
place of Rev. Nils Hornell. 


The following address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Hart in the Academy of Music as part of 
the anniversary program on June 7, 1926. 


AMANDUS JOHNSON. 
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SWEDISH AMERICANISM 


Our SHARE IN AMERICAN History 


ADDRESS AT PHILADELPHIA 


SwepisH NationaLt Day, Sesqui-CENTENNIAL 


(June 7th, 1926) 
by ALBERT BUSHNELEAHART 


Professor of Government, Harvard University 


E 
What Is Swedish Americanism? 


We meet here today to celebrate events which 
passed across the stage of history in by-gone 
centuries; to recall the spirit and the deeds of 
men not one of whom remains alive on earth; to 
revive that spirit of 1776 which engaged the minds 
of our grandfathers, our great-grandfathers, and 
our great-great-grandfathers. We are attempt- 
ing to review a political crisis which came before 
any man so much as dreamed of the immense and 
powerful nation which had its birth here in Phila- 
delphia more than fifty thousand days ago. We 
meet as patriotic Americans—and also as Swedish 
Americans, who rightfully share in the beginnings 
of the stirring national history of our country. 
For in the great struggle of the Revolution there 
was sacrifice enough and courage enough and 
glory enough for all the races and peoples con- 
cerned. On the other hand, we are favored by this 
special privilege of being present today, only a 
few hundred yards distant from the building in 
which was proclaimed a hundred and fifty years 
ago not only the independence of the thirteen 
United States, but of the thirty-five states that 
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have been added to that number, all bound to- 
gether in one mighty federal indissoluble nation. 


Undeniably, all the people of this city of Phila- 
delphia, of this Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
of these United States of America, have an equal 
right to share in the happiness of the year 1926. 
On this special day, however, we of Swedish de- 
scent have come together in order to review in an 
especial way a race bond which entitles us to 
single out a particular group of statesmen and 
soldiers connected with the Revolutionary War, 
and to place them in their setting as sons and 
daughters of a country which for near three hun- 
dred years has been furnishing themes and 
thoughts to the American Commonwealth. 


Sweden covers no great expanse of the world’s 
surfaces. In area, it is but slightly larger than 
the state of California. In population, notwith- 
standing its prosperity, all Sweden enumerates 
fewer people than the city of Greater New York. 
It is a delightful country, which for the past hun- 
dred years, has gone through but one great polit- 
ical crisis. It was also for centuries the center 
of the political activities of the northern area of 
Europe. It shared in the great Protestant upris- 
ing. We who are of the blood of the Swedish race, 
in whole or in part, feel a just pride in that land 
and by right may call to mind the services which 
sons and daughters of Sweden have performed 
for this younger and greater land. Nearly every 
person in this audience is American by birth or 
adoption. And few have any thought of returning 
eastward to live the rest of their lives in Sweden. 
We feel that no race now, represented in the popu- 
lation of the United States, other than the de- 
scendants of the subjects of Great Britain, who 
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made up the greater part of the population of 
European derivation at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, has a better right to claim full and free 
Americanism; and no race in America feels a 
greater pride in its country of origin or in the 
people who came from that country to the new 
world and still are coming. ¥ 


Tilhe 
New Sweden (1638-1655) 


Swedish-American history is a long story and 
the great date of 1776 chronologically divides it 
into two nearly equal parts; for it actively begins 
with the coming of the first band of immigrants 
from Sweden to America in 1638. They settled 
not many miles from this spot. They visited this 
plateau between the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
Rivers, designed by nature as the site of a great 
city. They are parts of the bone and sinew of 
two of the original states, Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. There is not a single one of the forty- 
eight commonwealths today which does not count 
the children of Sweden among its welcome 
citizens. 


The Swedish-American story begins with a 
day of small things: few ships, scanty immigrants, 
slow growth, only seventeen years of colonial 
existence in all under the name of Sweden; incor- 
porated first into the Dutch and then into the 
English colonies, without regard to the preference 
of the Swedes. Of the five European powers that 
contended for the Atlantic seaboard of the North 
American continent,—Spain, France, England, 
Holland and Sweden,—the Swedes were latest to 
come and earliest to be uprooted. Nothing but 
the vitality of the Swedish folk and their sense of 
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derivation from a country of authority and cul- 
ture kept alive the Swedish sentiment down to the 
period of the Revolution. Yet in those few years 
of active colonization the Swedes set up a series 
of political and social principles which account 
for their present influence in this nation. 


Sweden, Holland and England are the three 
Protestant Kuropean Powers which possessed the 
sea power, the surplus population and the grit to 
undertake permanent settlements across the 
ocean. Of these three the closest akin in govern- 
ment, in theology and in the colonizing spirit, were 
Sweden and Kngland. At this moment, the family 
connection between the British royal family and 
the heir to the Swedish throne is an evidence of 
the closeness of religion and education and mod- 
ern thought between the two countries. Unfor- 
tunately, those three powers rivaled each other 
in America and engaged in a struggle for the 
possession of the coast, dating from the settle- 
ment of the English in 1607, of the Dutch in 1624, 
and of the Swedes in 1638. 


Till the luminous work of Amandus Johnson 
in this field, we knew too little of our origins. 
In the ight of his volumes, The Swedish Settle- 
ments on the Delaware, we have learned the mean- 
ing of that plucky attempt to attach a piece of 
America to Sweden. Eventually, Swedes and 
Dutch were merged in the English possessions. 
That was the best solution. Better, far better, 
one group of colonies than three rivals. The 
honesty and thrift and tenacity of the Dutchmen 
and the Swedes already in America were annexed 
with their colonial spirit, to the colonies that are 
the foundation of these United States. 
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The first Swedish period is that of coloniza- 
tion, and it begins with one of the greatest men 
in European history, Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, the champion of Protestantism, whose 
death plunged Germany into a new period of woe. 
In 1624, he formed a plan of planting the Swedish 
flag on the American continent alongside the 
English and the Dutch. That plan was taken up 
by another great Swede, Axel Oxenstierna, prac- 
tically regent for the young queen Christina, who 
attempted to draw Germans into his colonization 
scheme. That opportunity lost, was the last 
opportunity for external colonization by a Ger- 
man government for two hundred and sixty years. 
The charter of the South Company was signed by 
the King on June 6, 1926. 


Curiously enough the colonial project was 
tangled up with the copper trade and the Guinea 
trade and the troubles of a stock company which 
could not pay dividends, so that the original 
plans of Dutch Usselinx, who became a Swedish 
colonizer, were tangled up. Hence it fell to Peter 
Minuit to conduct the first expedition to that site 
on the Delaware River to which he gave the name 
of New Sweden. Alongside the Mayflower, first 
ship to Plymouth, and the Arbella of the Massa- 
chusetts fleet, must always be reckoned in the an- 
nals of American colonization, the Kalmar Nyckel 
and the Grip, which in March, 1638, landed a little 
company of colonists at the New Sweden Rock, 
now Wilmington. From that time to 1655 eleven 
additional voyages reinforced or relieved the 
colonists; though, by death, by returns, or by 
passage into other American lands, less than a 
hundred recognized colonist families were left 
when the colony was occupied by the Dutch. 
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One of the most satisfactory of the conditions 
of the colony was its freedom from chattel slavery, 
excepting one single negro slave. Inequalities of 
status there were. The distinction between free 
men, servants, indentured servants and soldiers 
and others sent out as a punishment, were main- 
tained throughout the brief life of the colony. 
Nevertheless Gustavus Adolphus in 1624 estab- 
lished himself as the first American abolitionist 
by the pithy statement that ‘‘slaves cost a great 
deal, labor with reluctance, and soon perish from 
hard usage.’’ Adding, ‘‘the Swedish nation is 
industrious and intelligent and hereby we shall 
gain more by a free people with wives and chil- 
dren.’’ 


Time limits do not allow a study of the life 
of the colony of New Sweden or of the policy of 
the three colonial statesmen, Minuit, Printz, and 
Rising. The colonists suffered from Indian war- 
fare but were never engaged in a formal Indian 
war. In the Printz instructions of 1642, there is 
the canny hint that a good way to get on with the 
Indians would be to ‘‘allow the wild people to 
obtain such things as they need at a price some- 
what more moderate than they are getting them 
of the Hollanders at Fort Nassau or of the ad- 
jacent English.’’ However, the Swedes were never 
so skillful as their neighbors in building up a sue- 
cessful trade in furs and skins, which were the 
only Indian exports. 


In another direction they had more successful 
relations with the Indians. While New Sweden 
existed, the Rev. Johan Campanius spent four 
years as minister and missionary to the Indians, 
beginning his work about four years before Rev. 
John Eliot, the famous New England apostle to 
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the savages. He translated Luther’s shorter cate- 
chism into the Indian tongue. 


III. 
Dutch and English Control (1655-1683 ) 


The Swedes from the first had had a hard time 
with their European neighbors. The Dutch estab- 
lished Fort Nassau, about the time of the coming 
of the Swedes, at Gloucester on the eastern side 
of the river below Philadelphia, and there main- 
tained themselves. Meanwhile the Yankees in 
New England tried hard to establish themselves 
on the Delaware. Printz in 1644 complained of 
‘‘how hard the Puritans have laid on my neck 
and still lay.’’ The principal New England in- 
fluence was that of the charterless New Haven 
settlers, who, with the eventual support of the 
United Colonies of New England, again and again 
sought to establish themselves in the Delaware. 
They had the assurance to plant their post of 
Manaiping within the limits of the present city of 
Philadelphia, till the Dutchman Jan Jansen burnt 
their post and carried off the people as prisoners. 
Nothing but the poverty of the New Havenese and 
their small population prevented them from set- 
ting up their type of Puritanism alongside the 
Swedish type. Would it have been an advantage 
to mankind if Yale college had been built on the 
banks of the Schuylkill? 


Such possibilities were excluded by the Dutch, 
whose merchants for a short time joined in the 
first Swedish venture. In 1655 they sent a power- 
ful expedition of five vessels and 317 soldiers; and 
on September 14 by articles of capitulation the 
territory and colonists of New Sweden were sur- 
rendered to the Dutch, the total number of heads 
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of families not being over 75. The close of the 
Thirty Years War, the readjustment of Hurope, 
the difficulty of building up the colony because of 
lack of capital and of settlers, and the presence 
of the more powerful settlement of the Dutch, put 
it out of the power of Sweden to maintain its 
slender foothold in North America. 


An interesting element in the Swedish colon- 
ization was the Finns. Laborious attempts were 
made by the Swedish government to enlist Finns, 
who it was thought would be happy in the New 
World because of the national habit of clearing 
the land by burning the trees, a system obnoxious 
to Swedish thrift. Finnish ‘‘T'ree burners’’ were 
rounded up in Sweden and sent to seaports to 
go over seas; yet in the early lists of colonists, 
hardly a Finn is mentioned, except a woman who 
was accused of witchcraft. The Swedes and Finns 
alike were received as citizens in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware on equal terms. They 
and their descendants are to be found in the lists 
of local officials and the colonial assemblies. 


After all, the Swedish colony which was ab- 
sorbed by the Dutch in 1655 was of no great sig- 
nificance to the Swedish nation. It was small, 
weak, unable to assist the mother country in its 
policy of war or peace. Altogether, perhaps a 
thousand individuals had come over from the 
mother country to the colony in its seventeen 
years of corporate existence. Of these, deaths, 
returns to Sweden, and probably a few who set- 
tled in Dutch jurisdiction, subtracted at least 600. 
As a money making scheme the colony was never 
successful. In the one profitable export, furs, 
there were two strong competitors on the Dela 
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ware, the Dutch and the English, both of whom 
better understood the fur business. The Dela- 
ware colony was a sort of foot stuck in the door- 
way as evidence that Sweden had a right to par- 
ticipate in the wealth of the New World. The 
Dutch Government of New Netherlands pushed 
the foot out of the doorway, but were not tyran- 
nical to their new subjects, who were busy with 
agriculture, as the normal business of colonists. 
The Dutch explanation of the transaction was 
that the reason of their coming was ‘‘to take back 
that which was our own, and keep it.’’ The sec- 
ond transfer to the English in 1664 was entirely 
uneventful. The only severity was occasioned 
by a trifling rising in 1669, instituted by John 
Binckton, known as ‘‘The Long Finn’’ or 
‘‘Swede.’’ All the English did to him was to 
give him a public and severe whipping, branding 
in the face with the letter ‘‘R,’’ a placard on his 
breast, and then to be sold as a slave to the West 
Indies. 


Within forty years, the ties with the Mother 
country were almost broken, but the Swedes in the 
New World seemed to have preserved their lan- 
guage and their church. The conspicuous ecclesi- 
astical influence, till his death in 1688, was Rev. 
Lars Lock, who faithfully visited these feeble lit- 
tle churches, kept up their ordinances, and was the 
mainspring of the cultural influence in the colony. 
Meanwhile, Pastor Jacob Fabritius came over, 
not from Sweden but from Holland, and in this 
country he preached in Dutch. When he died in 
1691, Swedish influence was at its lowest ebb, al- 
though the people of Swedish descent still felt 
themselves different from the English who sur- 
rounded them. 


Ve 
The Incubation Period (1684-1774) 


During the hundred and twenty years after 
the Dutch conquest of 1655, the Swedes steadily 
increased in numbers and in their influence in the 
community. This is one of the puzzles of coloni- 
zation. When William Penn took possession of 
this colony in 1683, he found not only Swedes but 
a body of tough and hardy Finnish farmers. Evi- 
dently, there had been, ever since the Dutch 
conquest, a regular immigration of Swedes and 
Finns into first the Dutch and then the English 
province. They were gathered chiefly in ‘‘the 
freshes of the Delaware,’’ later called the ‘‘three 
lower Counties’’ of the Pennsylvania Colony, now 
the state of Delaware. Penn says of them: ‘‘they 
are a plain, strong, industrious people,—I must 
need ,commend their respect for authority and 
their kind behavior to the English. They do not 
degenerate from the old friendship between both 
kingdoms. As they are a people proper and 
strong of body, as they have fine children, and 
almost every house is full. It is rare to find one 
of them without three or four boys, and as many 
girls, some six, seven and eight sons; and I must 
do them that right to say, I see few young men 
more sober and laborious.’’ In thirty years after 
the transfer to England, they must have trebled 
in number, since in 1693, there were at least a 
thousand of them. The Finns and Dutch inthis 
period took up the Swedish language. Much was 
due to the few but faithful clergy. 


The Swedish church and the Swedish culture 
was saved by a movement which is hardly to be 
paralleled in colonial history in America. © In 
1697 was founded the Swedish Mission in Amer- 
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ica due to the interest of Dr. Svedberg, afterwards 
Bishop of Skara and father of the mystic and 
theologian Swedenborg. For ninety years a suc- 
cession of ministers was sent out from Sweden 
by the government of the kingdom. First and 
last twenty-nine men were thus commissioned and 
paid on a handsome scale for the times, in order 
that the descendants of the original Swedish colo- 
nists and the later emigrants might have the in- 
fluence and the impetus of their hereditary church. 
The great king Charles XII was interested in this 
plan and once wrote a letter in its behalf from 
his camp at Tamalash, far down in the Balkans. 
The result was a preservation of the Swedish lan- 
guage and ritual and tradition in church matters. 
An early public service was the building of the 
beautiful church at Wilmington and also the 
Gloria Dei at Wicacoa, now included in Philadel- 
phia, and dedicated July 2,1700. We are told that 
the dedication was performed in the presence of 
‘fa numerous assembly, a part of whom were Hing- 
lish people from Philadelphia, on whose account 
the conclusion of the address was translated into 
English, that they might briefly understand its 
contents. ’’ 


A notable spirit in this work was Dr. Charles 
Magnus Wrangel, who from 1759 to 1768 was 
Provost of the Swedish churches on the Dela- 
ware, who built up the Swedish churches and se- 
cured charters from the Pennsylvania govern- 
ment. Especially noteworthy in the Swedes of 
that period is the Rev. Israel Acrelius, who wrote 
in Swedish a history of New Sweden, under the 
title, Description oF THE ForMER AND PRESENT 
CONDITION OF THE SWEDISH CHURCHES, IN WHAT IS 
CALLED NEw SwebEN, AFTERWARDS New NeErHeEr- 
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LAND, BUT AT THE PRESENT TIME PENNSYLVANIA, 
ToceTHER WitH THE ADJACENT PLACES ON THE 
River Detaware, WEstT JERSEY, AND NEw CastTLE 
County, 1n Norto Amertica,’’ published at Stock- 
holm in 1759, and dedicated to Queen Louisa UI- 
rica. This is the first elaborate book by an Amer- 
ican Swede upon his own home for the time being; 
and it remains one of the most interesting and 
important contributions to Swedish-American 
history. 


In this mission to the-American Swedes, I 
have a right to a deep personal interest, because 
it is from the Rev. Nils Hornell, of Hoor in Skane, 
minister, and sometime preacher in the Gloria 
Dei Church, that I derive my right to be present 
and to speak tonight. Though not one of the 
official mission preachers, he officiated here in 
Gloria Dei, built up a church in York, and through 
his son, George Hornell, founder of the city of 
Hornell in New York, handed down his ancestry 
and his Swedish-Americanism to many de- 

scendants. 


Ma 
The Revolutionary Period (1775-1783) 

The test of the loyalty of the Swedes to their 
colonial governments came when in 1775 the 
political sky darkened and a tempest was ap- 
proaching. They stood manfully with their 
brethren of other countries. Men and women of 
Swedish stock shared in the anxieties and helped 
to make the decisions in the great crisis of the 
Revolution. Among those who took an active part 
was Dr. Nils Collin, the last minister aided by the 
Swedish mission, who threw his clerical influence 
into the balance in favor of freedom. 
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The Swedish-Americans stand out among all 
the races in this period of storm and stress, be- 
cause of their lively patriotism and distinguished 
public service. The first of these national states- 
men was John Hanson, of Maryland, whose youth 
was spent in New Sweden. Afterwards, he mi- 
grated across the border into Maryland. Among 
his deseendants was Thomas Stone, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. The great grand- 
son of the original John was another John Han- 
son, a well-to-do citizen, who was early sent to the 
Maryland Assembly. He was an ancestor of two 
Presidents—William Henry Harrison and _ his 
grandson, Benjamin Harrison. He was also, in 
his own right, a signer of the Association, the 
famous Non-Importation agreement of 1774. He 
was a useful member of the Second Continental 
Congress. He rose, in 1787, to become the titular 
‘‘President of the United States in Congress As- 
sembled,’’ that is, of the Congress of the Confed- 
eration. 


Hanson’s most notable service, however, was 
in preparing the military forces of his colony. 
He was one of a Maryland commission of three 
who organized bodies of troops and appointed 
officers. These preparations were going on when 
the news of resistance to the British by the 
Minute Men at Lexington flashed across the conti- 
nent. Only four days after the classic battle of 
Bunker Hill, Hanson threw his might into carry- 
ing out the request of the Continental Congress 
to send two companies of expert riflemen to 
Boston, and it was the service of John Hanson 
to set those troops in motion. Everybody who 
knows American history is aware of the enthu- 
slasm induced by the Southern and Western 
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troops in Cambridge. A Maryland observer on 
the front, who saw the troops upon the march, 
was greatly inspired by these ‘‘men from the 
mountains and backwooods, painted like Indians, 
armed with tomahawks and rifles, dressed in hunt- 
ing shirts and moccasins. They were remarkably 
stout and hearty men, exceeding six feet in height. 
They are now stationed on our lines and their 
shot frequently proves fatal to British officers.’’ 
These frontiersmen and other irregular troops 
never lacked courage in the presence of the 
enemy. After our recent war experiences in 1917 
and 1918, we realize how much the country owes 
in time of war to men of the Hanson type, who 
inspire enlistments, keep up the courage of the 
community and furnish the civil organization 
which is absolutely necessary for a real war. 


The second famous Swedish-American in the 
Revolution was John Morton, whose good for- 
tune it was to be a conspicuous figure in one of 
the most agonizing crises of that troublous period. 
Morton was born in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1725, and died at the age of 52. He was 
a fine specimen of those solid, substantial, keen- 
minded young men who, in many ways, were the 
bone and sinew of the Revolutionary movement. 
He came to the front in his colony early as a 
Justice of the Peace, a sheriff, a judge. He served 
several terms in the Colonial Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, and Speaker of that body. 


When the crisis of 1774 came, therefore, Mor- 
ton had already packed into his few years of 
national life an unusual experience of public af- 
fairs. While still a member of the Assembly, he 
was chosen a member of the First Continental 
Congress in 1774. Again he was selected for the 
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Second Continental Congress of 1775. In those 
two years, he received from Congress the regular 
payment of 20 shillings a day for 1389 days of 
session. 


The great opportunity of his life came June 
16th, 1776, when the Pennsylvania Assembly, of 
which he was still speaker, finally instructed their 
delegates, including John Morton, not to vote for 
that Independence that was then being discussed. 
Three weeks later, July 1st, in a test vote, a ma- 
jority of the Pennsylvania delegation followed 
these instructions, but not John Morton. He still 
insisted on independence. John Dickinson and 
Robert Morris, upright and courageous men, who 
misjudged the crisis, stayed away from the ses- 
sion. Morton therefore, as chairman of the dele- 
gation agreed with Franklin and Wilson. The 
turning force in the success of that movement so 
important for human liberty was John Morton’s 
throwing his casting vote and thus his delegation 
in favor of Independence. Morton is said on his 
death bed to have declared that this was ‘‘the 
most glorious service I ever rendered my coun- 
try.’’ On this question, as on many others, Penn- 
sylvania was the Keystone. 


After that date, Pennsylvania was practically 
a state and not a colony. Morton took some part 
in the initial steps for Articles of Confederation 
to bind these states together, but died untimely 
in 1777. With his talents, his influence in a power- 
ful state, his experience in Congress and the eclat 
of his bold standing on the question of Independ- 
ence, he was on his road to a higher place in the 
glorious history of his country. 


No roster has ever been made of all the Swed- 
5 


ish American officers and soldiers in the Revolu- 
tion. They took an honorable place among the 
various race elements in the country. We do know 
something of a special group of soldiers, who may 
fairly be said to constitute a third period of im- 
migration of Swedes into America. Amandus 
Johnson has counted over forty Swedish officers 
in the American and French military and naval 
service. The Swedes have never been afraid of 
fighting and the years 1775 to 1778 were a dull pe- 
riod in that business. Doubtless, some of them en- 
listed for the sake of adventure, employment and 
opportunity for distinction. Others shared in a 
lively sense of sympathy with the infant American 
nation, combined with a desire to make it warm 
for the British, such as animated that brilliant 
band of gallant Frenchmen of whom Lafayette 
was leader and prince. Passing over the numer- 
ous men about whose service we have as yet only 
scanty information, such as Gyllenskepp and Von 
Hohenhausen and Nordenskold, three Swedish 
officers stand out with a special brilliancy. The 
first of these is Count Axel von Fersen, and the 
others are Colonel Curt von Stedingk and Rosen- 
krantz. 


Stedingk was in France when the French gov- 
ernment decided to support the revolters against 
British authority and an interesting letter is pre- 
served addressed to the King of Sweden from 
Paris, December 11, 1778. He writes to say that 
he has reason to expect an appointment as Colonel 
in the French service, ‘‘If there is a purpose to 
add other appointments to this honor, I have not 
inquired into it for I have not wished to appear 
to seek honors, which, not coming to me from 
Your Majesty, must be matter of all but indiffer- 
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ence to me. As for my fortune it is in your hand 
and I shall willingly await circumstances which 
may influence Your Majesty to bring about some 
change in it—I await orders from Your Majesty 
that will enable me to make a kindly reply to the 
minister.’’ Evidently, the king did not stand in 
the way of a brave young fellow who wanted to 
go to America to fight England. His biographer, 
Bjornstjerna, records that he commanded a bri- 
gade of French infantry under orders of the 
Comte D’Estaing, in the Rhode Island Campaign. 


More definite and more romantic is the story 
of Count Axel von Fersen, who was the son of a 
Swedish Field Marshall, and went to Parisito seek 
his military fortune. There he became colonel 
of the Royal Swedish Regiment. Whether truth- 
fully or not, the gossips repeated from month to 
month the statement that Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette’s eyes brightened when the dashing young 
officer appeared. When therefore, the French 
naval and military force was got ready for an 
American expedition, the Count judged it desir- 
able to remove from the rays of so brilliant a 
luminary. And backed by the friendship of the 
King of Sweden, he was not only made an officer 
in the French Army but an aid-de-camp to the 
French Commander, Count Rochambeau. Little 
was known of his career in America till almost a 
century later appeared volumes of Count Fer- 
sen’s private letters to his father, which are not 
only a window opening upon the Revolutionary 
War, but are full of lively notes on significant 
happenings. 


In January 1781, he was sent by his general 
Rochambeau to come to an understanding with 
Washington on certain points of difference 
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with that commander. <A friend in Paris re- 
marked: ‘‘The young Count has behaved, under 
these circumstances, with admirable modesty and 
reserve and his going to America is especially to 
be commended.’’ His principal service was the 
Yorktown Campaign in which he had an inside op- 
portunity to judge of the capacity of his chief, of 
whom he says ‘‘M. de Rochambeau was the only 
man capable of commanding us here, and of main- 
taining that perfect harmony which has reigned 
between two nations, so different in manner, mor- 
als and language, and who at heart did not lke 
each other.’’ We learn from his letters that the 
original French force of 7,700 men had to be 
brought down to 5,000 because there were not 
transports enough to carry the larger force. ‘To 
him was entrusted the direction of the troops who 
embarked at the Head of Elk and crossed over to 
the James river. He was three years in service 
and was regarded with such favor by Washington 
that he was made a member of the Cincinnati. He 
seemed throughout to have felt the responsibility 
of a soldier and of an officer. 


There remained for him one very dramatic 
episode in France. When in 1792, a plan was 
made to rescue the Royal Family by carrying 
them in a coach with swift horses across the fron- 
tier, it was Fersen who personated the coachman 
and drove the royal fugitives to the outskirts of 
Paris, and he had no part in the blunders which 
prevented the escape. His three years in America 
were valuable to him. He continued for some time 
in the French Army. Count Fersen had not the 
opportunity for field service which would bring 
upon him the attention of the army. The impor- 
tant thing for us to remember today is that a 
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noble young Swede, well regarded at the Courts 
of Sweden and France, was delighted to have the 
opportunity to show his mettle in the service of 
the French army alongside of Lafayette and so 
many other brilliant Frenchmen. 


als : 

‘Period of Direct Immigration (1820-1926 ) 

For nearly fifty years after the Revolution 
immigration of all kinds was light and Swedish 
immigrants were very few. The commercial re- 
lations between Sweden and the United States 
were not significant and down to the days when 
Bayard ‘Taylor and a few other enterprising 
Americans visited and deseribed the Scandinavian 
peninsula, that part of Europe was as little known 
to the Americans as the Great Lake and Missis- 
sippi region at that time was to the Swedes. Then 
came a rediscovery of America by Norwegians 
and Swedes and Danes; but very few of those im- 
migrants sought the original home of the Swedish 
eolony. They looked for a region of lakes and 
arable land and forest resembling Sweden, and 
they found it in the Northwest. Down to the Civil 
War few Swedes were to be found anywhere in 
the eastern states. When that war broke out in 
1861, the Swedes showed more intelligent interest 
in the struggle than many of their neighbors of 
Kinglish and other races. The Swedish Americans 
gave their own services and fought for their own 
country. Next to no Swedes lived in the South and 
the outstanding military men in the Northern 
army were not numerous. 


General Stolbrand won the encomium of Gen- 
eral Wiliam TT. Sherman who said of him, ‘‘A 
braver man and a better artillery officer than 
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General Stolbrand could not be found in the entire 
army.’’ The Dahlgrens, Admiral John Adolph 
and his son, Ulric Dahlgren, performed notable 
services. The greatest son of Sweden in that time 
and the greatest Swedish-American in our na- 
tional history, who also rendered the greatest 
military. service of any civilian in the Civil War, 
was John Ericsson. One of those incredible men 
who appear at the critical moment in the nation’s 
history as the gods came down in Greek classics. 
Kriesson was a man who would have been distin- 
guished in any country and in any profession, for 
he was possessed of a productive mind, which 
played upon inert materials of iron and steel and 
copper and gun metal as the painter toys among 
his colors. And over what a period extended his 
eareer! A notable inventor of a steam locomotive 
engine in 1829, the first man in the world to build 
a propeller ship of war, and the builder of the 
first successful iron ship of war. None of these 
inventions were produced without the aid of 
others. Without Bushnell to arouse the iron 
kings, without President Lincoln to approve the 
design personally laid before him as Commander- 
in-chief of the Navy, Ericsson could not have 
had his opportunity; nevertheless his was the 
master mind, his the drive, his the unwavering 
conviction of success, his the energy which caught 
up and utilized the enthusiasm of his friends and 
thus made possible the appearance of his great 
discovery in Hampton Roads on just the day when 
the prestige of the Merrimac must be destroyed if 
ever. Hricsson’s amazing success and astonishing 
service to his adopted country was not simply 
because he was a Swede, though the Swedes are 
skillful in machines and in ships. Not one man 
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in ten million has the inventive farsight of John 
Kriesson; yet it was the pride of Sweden to pro- 
duce him, of the United States to receive him, 
and it is our pride, as descended from both na- 
tionalities, to pay him this tribute to the right 
man in the right place. 


| ~ 

In other places and at other times, Swedish- 
Americans will dwell upon the cultural contribu- 
tions of native Swedes and Swedish-Americans in 
the United States. They are too many and too 
various to be included in this address. For 
instance, Jenny Lind was not only a contribution 
to the world of music but she captivated the Amer- 
ican Continent. She was accepted by the Ameri- 
can people as a delightful caroller, a bird in her 
tones, a sweet and gracious lady, an embodiment 
of sweetness and light and joyousness. 


These are some of the notables. ‘T'aken to- 
gether, their service is no greater than that of 
_ the total of the hundreds of thousands of the peo- 
ple of Sweden who have come across the seas, 
have placed themselves in a new environment and 
are everywhere a vigorous, enterprising and suc- 
cessful folk. In the World War, as in all wars 
since there has been an American nation, we 
Swedish-Americans have done our part in field 
and in trench and in hospital, alike on the drill 
field and in the investor’s office. We claim no 
separateness, we urge no superiority. We are first 
of all Americans, then Swedish-Americans, and, 
then, a body of Americans interested in and proud 
of the Mother country Sweden. 


Therefore, when there appears among us a 
scion of the notable reigning house of Sweden and 
heir to the traditions of the elder house of Vasa, 
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a prince among princes, a man of learning among 
scientists, a coadjutor among explorers, a man 
among men, we welcome him as the evidence that 
the old stock still puts forth shoots as green and 
as vigorous as in the days of Oxenstierna and 
Johan Printz and Acrelius. In the seventeenth 
century and ever since, the two countries in north- 
ern Kurope which are most alike in their Govern- 
ment, in ecclesiastical organization and in stand- 
ards of life have been England and Sweden. The 
joint visit of the Crown Prince and the Crown 
Princess of Sweden is another proof of the ex- 
cellent results of commingling those two sturdy 
national elements. This royal pair have endeared 
themselves not only to those of their own national 
blood and faith but to all Americans who love 
sincerity and courage and sense of responsibility 
and that family life and affection which have for 
ages been the pride of the children of Sweden in 
whatever land we live. 


Ad 


The John Morton Memorial Building 
The League Island Park 


On Patterson Avenue, at the foot of 19th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The National Swedish-American Museum 


Will contain the following rooms: 


1. The New Sweden Room (Colonial History, Biog- 
raphy). 

2. The John Hanson Room (Government, Politics). 

3. The John Dahlgren Room (War). 


4, The John Ericsson Room (Inventions, Engineer- 
ing, etc.). 


The Jenny Lind Room (Music and Song). 


The Fredrika Bremer Room (Women’s Move- 
ments). 


The Swedenborg Room (Science, Philosophy, Mys- 
ticism, etc.). 


The Hesselius-Wertmiiller Room (Art). 


The Tegnér-Longfellow Room (Literary Rela- 
tions). 


The Stille-Swenson Room (Education). 


The Wrangel-Acrelius Room (Religion), 

The Fenimore-Cooper Room (Literature), 

The Fraternity Room (Philanthropy, Mutual Aid). 

The aoe Room (Gymnastics, Sloid, Manual Train- 
ing ° 

The Linné-Kalm Room (Botany, etc.). 

The Pioneers’ Room (Agriculture, Building, Busi- 
ness, Manufacturing, etc.). 

In these rooms will be collected biographies, doc- 
uments, photographs, motion pictures, books, rep- 
licas, models of inventions, works of art, and all 
other objects that throw light on Swedish achieve- 
ments in the New World and Swedish contributions 
to American civilization and culture. 


In these rooms we shall see what Swedes and 
citizens of Swedish descent did for American liberty 
in the stirring times of ’76, what they accomplished 
for Abraham Lincoln and the preservation of the 
Union in the dark days of the Civil War; there we 
shall see what they have done for American art and 
music, what they have added to American science 
and industry, what they have contributed to Amer- 
ican agriculture; in fine their total gifts to the 
progress of our Republic. 
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